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Dockers refuse to load 


Paisley’s 
ambush 
plan: p& 


ONE SHILLING 


arms ship for Nigeria 


A Middlesborough docks gang last 
Friday (January 10) stopped loading 
shells and bullets on to a ship be- 
longing to the Nigerian National 
Shipping Line, destined for Federal 
Nigeria. 

According to Harry Keightley, docks 
shop steward, the stoppage was on 
grounds of “moral conscience”, 
stimulated by BBC-TV’s “ Twenty- 
Four Hours” special film on Biafra, 
the night before. 


“They are sending food parcels in 
one case, and bullets in the other”, 
said Mr Keightley. 


“The dockers have had a lot of doubt 


about this ever since the ship started 
loading. We’ve been loading (arms) 
for a long while, about two years... 
but this is the first time we’ve loaded 
ammunition.” 


The gang stopped work for about two 
hours at 11.30 am while Transport and 
General Workers’ Union officials 
urged the rest of the men back to 
work, saying there was “nothing 
unusual about this particular ship- 
ment”. 

Another gang returned in the after- 
noon and the ship: the Oba Ovonram- 
wen, Sailed for Lagos last Sunday at 
1 pm. It carried 600 tons of arms— 


The statement below (“ Newry: Will 
marches continue? ”’) was issued by 
Newry People’s Democracy (a sister 
organisation to the Belfast Queen’s 
University PD) following last Satur- 
day’s march in which a small section 
of the crowd attacked police barri- 
cades and destroyed at least seven 
police tenders. 


We feel that the statement, and the 
events it refers to, bear out our 
analysis of the crisis—continued by 
this special issue—and in particular 
the vital necessity of keeping the 
struggle non-violent. 


The primary aim must be to win over 
the Protestant majority in Northern 
Ireland to act in unity with the 
Catholic community—a unity that 
would rapidly destroy the existing 
corrupt system that survives on 
bigotry and sectarianism. 


For this reason any moves directed 
at getting Westminster to intervene, 
let alone to take over direct control 
of Northern Ireland, seem to us mis- 
conceived. 


If anything could be worse for 
Northern Ireland than rule from 
Stormont—and it seems hard to be- 
lieve that anything could be most of 
the time—it would be rule from 
Westminster, as urged by last week’s 
New Statesman. 


United opposition in Northern Ireland 
would mean the end of Tory- 
Unionism. It woud have virtually no 
effect on Westminster at all. The Six 
Counties under direct rule from 


Westminster would probably continue 
to be the worst-ruled corner of the 
British Isles. 


The only thing worth demanding of 
Westminster is that it should press for 
and, if necessary, set up unilaterally 
an independent investigation into the 
activity and inactivity of the Ulster 
police, particularly during the march 
on Derry and its aftermath. 


So we are slightly wary of the Newry 


perhaps the largest single consign- 
ment yet supplied to the Federal army 
from a British port. 


The lightning strike embarrassed the 
ships’ agents, MacGregor, Gow and 
Holland, and also the West Africa 
Joint Services, a subsidiary of 
Unilever, of which Nigerian National 
Line is a part, who are believed to be 
responsible for most of the arms ship- 
mens to Nigeria from this country. 


Nigerian National Line had already 
been forced- to transfer the loading 
of the Oba Ovonramwen to Middles- 
borough from Liverpool because of 
“‘ absenteeism ” and “ off-hand 


ONE NORTHERN IRELAND COMMUNITY 


PD’s suggestion that special attention 
should be paid to public buildings 
controlled by Westminster, and to 
taxes paid to Westminster, in any 
further extension of civil disobedi- 
ence. 


We also feel that it is essential that 
any wider campaign should be com- 


attitudes” on Merseyside. (Arthur 
Redford, Daily Mail, January 8.) 
Last Friday, Arthur Bottomley, 
Labour MP for Middlesborough East, 
told the dockers that “we cannot 
afford to default on orders of this 
kind ”. 

The ce Frank Allaun 
Labour for Salford, congratulated 
the strikers on “ their stand for peace 
and principle... im line with the 
Labour Party Conference decision (on 
arms to Nigeria) ”. 


More Biafra news: p2 


plemented by, and if possible pre- 
ceded by, a series of less dramatic 
activities, such as teach-ins on non- 
violence, education, electoral reform, 
housing and unemployment, and the 
establishment of working and study 
groups. 

THE EDITORS 


Newry: Will marches continue? 


“The people truly responsible for 
yesterday's violence in Newry, 
following the impasse at the confron- 
tation between police and civil rights 
marchers, were not in fact on the 
scene. 


“They were neither the marchers 
nor the police, but the _ silent 
politicians who forced the ban in the 
Cabinet meeting on Friday on the 
proposed route of the People’s 
Democracy march. 


“In Newry, the first example of a 
town united in favour of a march, 
including all of those who live, work 
or have property on the contentious 
part of the route, these politicians 
insisted that the parade should be 
compressed into a re-route and away 
from so-called ‘traditional Unionist 
and loyalist areas.’ 


“Despite last-minute appeals from 
representatives and responsible 
citizens, they still insisted on break- 
ing Newry into two—with a show of 
strength in the form of police that 
was unequalled on any previous 
demonstration. 


“In the circumstances, the ban and 
the awesome show of police strength 


was nothing iess than an incitement 
to violence of people determined to 
be peaceful, and it is a sad and 
lamentable thing that some gave way 
to a provocation that might weil have 
been calculated so as to discredit the 
civil rights movement. 


“ While not excusing the violence, the 
People’s Democracy would point out 
that they could understand the frus- 
tration of people unable to march in 
their own town. 


“The difficulty facing the committee 
at the point of confrontation was that 
most of the crowd at the barricades 
were not in fact on the march but 
had congregated beforehand. 


“The great majority of the marchers 
dispersed when called upon to do so 
by the committee and the marshalls. 
What followed at the barricades, and 
later elsewhere in the town in the 
evening, were sad events caused 
mostly by young people excited and 
frustrated at the continual blockade 
of the town by police. 


“What happens now is a question 
which will be asked by many in 
the civil rights movement. 


“Tf marches are to continue the 


Newry experience suggests that con- 
frontations of this kind will have to 
be avoided in the future, or take place 
in different physical conditions where 
new tactics for achieving publicity 
can be arranged and where com- 
munication and discipline are not so 
difficult to achieve. 


“Marches now seem to be diverting 
attention from the main campaign— 
that is the campaign for civil rights 
—and as it seems to be Government 
policy to force marchers, by means of 
the Public Order Act, into situations 
which heighten the risk of sectarian 
violence, other forms of action may 
have to be considered. 


“Sueh actions will probably now in- 
clude the implementation of the many 
proposals for civil disobedience, in- 
cluding the token and more real 
occupation of public buildings, par- 
ticularly those controlled by West- 
minster. 


“ Action would also include refusal to 
pay rates, rents and taxes—the latter 
of which is also a Westminster 
matter.” 


NEWRY PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY 
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Biafra: the military blockade gets tighter 


Roger Moody writes: “If the night 
relief flights to Biafra were stopped, 
the war would be finished in less than 
a fortnight in favour of the Federal 
Government,” said General Tegegne, 
Ethiopian member of the _ inter- 
national observer team, in Nigeria on 
January 4. 


His prediction just preceded the 
announcement from Geneva that the 
Red Cross had once again been stop- 
ped from flying direct relief to over 
800,000 Biafrans by the Government 
of Equatorial Guinea—presumably 
under pressure from Federal Nigeria 
—on the grounds that fuel being 


‘Zim—Zim—Zimbabwe! 


Bob Overy reports: The militant left 
showed for the first time last Sunday 
that it is capable of mobilising street 
protest in London on an issue other 
than Vietnam. 


Chants of ‘‘ Ho—Ho—Ho-Chi-Minh! ” 
were replaced by “ Zim—Zim—Zim- 


A thousand 
Biafra aid 
flights 


Roger Moody writes: Whatever hap- 
pens to the Red Cross relief effort 
in Fernando Po, we can be sure that 
the work of the Churches, from Sao 
Tome, will continue. 


Two weeks ago the Churches an- 
nounced their one-thousandth relief 
flight into Biafra since the run started 
ain April 1968. The flights, however, 
are costing them about two million 
dollars a month. 


Relief stocks on Sao Tome are now 
“almost exhausted”, and the Ameri- 
can Government’s donation of four 
Globemaster transporter aircraft has 
—in the words of Father Raymond 
Kennedy, one of the key men in the 
operations—“ created its own prob- 
lems ”’: 
“Henceforth more than 300 tons of 
relief supplies will be flown in 
each night, instead of 100 tons as 
heretofore. This means that ship- 
ments of food, medicines, and 
clothing to Sao Tome (from Europe) 
will have to be stepped up 
proportionately.” 


Joint Biafra Famine Appeal (JBFA), 
the Irish counterpart to Caritas In- 
ternational and the World Council of 
Churches, is now trying to collect 
money, protein foods, baby food, 
medicines, and bandages for its 
fourth relief ship, which will sail 
from Eire in a fortnight’s time, to 
contribute to the Sao Tome airlift. 


“We also plan to send a fifth ship- 
ment in the middle of March ”, Father 
Kennedy told Peace News last week, 
“ and would be very grateful for any 
food and medicines you could collect 
for it.” 


The response to JBFA’s appeal among 
the Irish has been ‘“ phenomenal ”’. 
Over the Christmas period alone, 
students fasted for up to 40 hours in 
about two dozen centres throughout 
the country. 


(Over the same period in the United 
Kingdom, there were no more than 
three or four fasts for Biafra that we 
know of, one of them organised by 
the PPU in Belfast.) 


The Irish Christmas appeal reached 
at least £25,000 to add to the 
£300,000 already collected by JBFA. 


Readers wishing to contribute money 
or supplies for the next relief ship 
should contact: Roger Moody (Biafra 
Appeal) at 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don NI (Tel: 01-837 4473). Please 
make monies payable to JOINT 
BIAFRA FAMINE APPEAL. 


bab-we! ” as hundreds of marchers 
raced from the anti-discrimination 
petitioners in Whitehall along the 
Strand to Rhodesia House. 


Earlier, however, an even more 
significant development was obvious 
in the strength of support that had 
turned out behind the Black People’s 
Alliance banner. , 


There were no white faces at the 
head of the march from Speakers 
Corner, but a most encouraging sign 
was the insistence by the leaders that 
racism was “a plot to divide the 
working-class”—that they wanted 
their white brothers to join them. 


Outside Rhodesia House, capped by 
a doughty climbing duo who had 
strung up the Union Jack as a pro- 
test against the illegal regime, 
another group of Union Jack wavers, 
the National Front, succeeded in 
provoking some of the demonstrators. 


However, in the early stages, reason- 
ably good humour prevailed between 
the invaders and the police, as both 
sides pushed with linked arms rather 
than fought. 

A black man with a loud-hailer near 
me got it clearly understood by both 
police and protesters that the police 


were not the enemy, but an obstruc- J 


tion from a legitimate objective. 


Later, both sides got nastier—but 
cries of “Police brutality! ” seem 
irrelevant and unsporting, particu- 
larly when delicious havoc was caused 
at the South African embassy. The 
police seem to be intimidated these 
days from making arrests. 


Anguilla 
holds back 


Roger Moody writes: Anguilla has 
not declared UDI from Britain, as was 
predicted last week. 


Instead, Ronald Webster, its chief 
executive, has re-affirmed Anguilla’s 
independence from St Kitts, while St 
Kitts Prime Minister, Robert Brad- 
shaw—clearly incensed at_ the 
announcement—has ordered a 
blockade against the island. 


The whole situation is thus thrown 
back into the melting-pot. Britain re- 
fuses still to grant the independence 
the islanders are seeking, or to re- 
constitute the island as an “ Associ- 
ated State”, so long as Bradshaw’s 
remains the legal Government. 


At the same time, the withdrawal of 
Tony Lee (British administrator on 
Anguilla) which Bradshaw has now 
demanded, will mean not just the loss 
of the one channel for British aid 
still available, but also the island’s 
only wireless. 


However, Bradshaw’s other sanctions 
—which include stopping mail and 
trade between the larger and smaller 
island—should not, according to the 
Foreign Office in London, “ make any 
difference whatever ”. Links between 
Anguilla and nearby St Martin in the 
French West Indies, will more than 
compensate for the loss, 


carried for transport in Biafra was 
being used for military purposes. 


Latest news is that a “new agree- 
ment” between the IRC and 
Equatorial Guinea is being negotiated, 
and that fuel has been loaned to the 
Red Cross for emergency use by 
Caritas International. 


Meanwhile, air attacks on Red Cross 
and other medical and feeding centres 
in Biafra continue. On January 10, a 
Swiss woman doctor, Mme Grasset, 
returned from two weeks in Biafra, 
reported that “. . . People have be- 
come so convinced that the Red Cross 
is a bombing target that it would be 
better not to mark the Red Cross 
hospitals as such.” (Guardian, Jan 11.) 


Starvation threat 


A few days later, on Tuesday, 
January 14, Roger Gallopin, Execu- 
tive Director of the IRC Committee, 
warned that if Red Cross flights to 
Biafra were permanently halted, the 
IRC would have “ to consider whether 
it could continue relief to the 
Federal side.” 


Last week, Ukpabi Asika, administra- 
tor of the ‘‘reconquered areas” of 
East Central State, also referred to a 
“starvation threat” for two million 
Ibos, returning to their homes in 
these areas, without medical supplies 
and feeding resources. (West Africa, 
Jan 11.) 


Nigeria’s leaders continue to contra- 
dict each other on the progress of the 
war. On January 6 in Lagos, Chief 
Enahoro admitted that “Nigeria is 
experiencing difficulties in obtaining 
arms ..; . General mobilisation is 
hardly likely at present”? (Le Monde, 


an 7), while Chief Awolowo, 


announced in London that, “The 
Federal Government is poised for the 
final push.” 


But whatever tactics the Federal 
Government now adopts, it is clearly 
in no mood to negotiate. 


During the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference the Federal 
delegation has rejected in turn: the 
inclusion of the Nigerian war on the 
agenda (still claiming, in the face of 
world opinion to the contrary, that it 
is “(an internal issue’’); the idea of 
a Commonweaith Peace Mission; and 
an unconditional cease-fire. 


The delegation has seemed willing to 
meet with the unofficial Biafran 
representatives now in London, but 
not to place any real credence on 
what they might have to say— 
allegedly because they do not directly 
represent Ojukwu. 


At the time of writing, not even an 
unofficial meeting has been 
arranged through intermediaries such 
as Kaunda and Nyerere. 


Any more 
fares ? 


This special issue is the result of 
trips by Bob Overy and Kevin Me- 
Grath to Northern Ireland. 


They slept mostly on floors and were 
fed mainly by friends over there. (In 
fact, they had a tremendous time!) 
However, that still leaves the fares to 
find——Peace News would be grateful 
if anyone would like to help out. 


Cheques, etc, made out to Merfyn 
Turner, Treasurer, Peace News Ltd, 
at 5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 
Thank you. 


Derry squat-in goes on 


Kevin McGrath writes: While atten- 
tion has swung away from Derry in 
the last few days to Newry and 
elsewhere, important things are still 
happening there. 


On Friday, January 10, after six days 
of “Free Derry”, anti-police barri- 
cades were taken down by people 
living in the Bogside area and the 
“People’s Force ” set up to “ police ” 
the area disbanded, on the advice of 
Derry Citizens’ Action Committee. 


“Behind the barricades the embryo 
of a new society developed—a society 
distinguished from the rest of the 
world by the cameraderie and inter- 
dependence that was necessary for 
the co-ordinated running of Free 
Derry,” writes Paul Campbell, a 
Young Socialist from Queen’s who 
spent three nights inside the 
barricades. “Such features were 
manifest in the willingness of each 
man to take his time on the barri- 
cades, by the co-operation of the 
people in feeding the people, by the 
communal cigarette packets, and by 
the setting up of a Free Radio as an 
expression of the community’s unity 
of action.” 


Paul Campbell is critical of the 
Citizens’ Action Committee for what 
he believes to have been a paternal- 
istic and undemocratic decision. We 
haven’t heard the full story, so we 
can’t judge. 


However, the fact of Free Derry 
having existed may be more impor- 
tant than the ins-and-outs of how it 
ceased to exist in its initial form. 


Meanwhile, the Housing Action Com- 
mittee squat-in by 15 people in the 


Guildhall, against bad housing con- 
ditions, contmues. It has lasted since 
December 31. 


Already one man, John Harkin, has 
had to go to hospital as a result of 
the nervous strain of the action. Two 
more, John’s brother Michael Harkin, 
and Joe Rush (a married man with 
three children) were taken to 
Altnagelvin Hospital on Sunday, 
January 12, after taking part (with 
Ambrose Moore) in a hunger strike. 


Six of the families taking part have 
already been offered accommodation, 
but their representatives are staying 
with the squatters until all are 
satisfied. 


For anyone in London inspired to 
action by the above: London 
Squatters Campaign are meeting to 
install homeless people in empty 
property on Sunday, February 9, 
De at 2 pm. Manor Park Station 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Northern Ireland Action in London: 
Sunday, January 19, 2.30 pm, 
Speakers Corner. March to Ulster 
Office, Berkeley Street, in support of 
Civil Rights in N. Ireland. Inter- 
national Socialism. 


DERRY CITIZENS 


Thursday, January 23, 120 Derry 
people will be in London for the day, 
to see Wilson if they can. Details of 
meetings, if any: Connolly Associa- 
tion, O1-TER 4826, which is planning 
lobby of MPs same evening. 


Kevin McGrath 
The Long March to Derry 


Belfast 
to Antrim 


JANUARY 1 


A large hand descended on my 
shoulder as I left the bus for City 
Hall. “ Are you one of the marchers? ” 
said an impenetrable Belfast accent. 


What with my rucksack and general 
appearance, there seemed no point in 
denying it. I needn’t have worried. 
“Good luck to ye”’, said the hand’s 
owner. 


Our first serious confrontation was on 
the bridge into Antrim, in mid- 
afternoon. First the distant beat of 
the Lambeg Drum, then shouts, and 
then the cordon of police across the 
bridge itself, backed by a mob hurl- 
ing insults and threats. 


After a vast traffic jam had formed, 
we reluctantly agreed to get off the 
road for the time being, to let the 
traffic through. We felt it was vital 
to show ourselves willing to co- 
operate with the police as far as 
possible. 

While we were waiting, Major Bunt- 
ing, leader of the Loyal Citizens of 
Ulster (and in charge of Rev Ian 
Paisley’s military affairs), came up. 


Now, one of the most striking and 
encouraging things about the People’s 
Democracy (PD), organisers of the 
march, is that its members—in- 
cluding the extreme left—appear to 
have no trace of the current belief 
in “selective free speech”, so 
prevalent among many student 
leftists in England. 

Thus Major Bunting was handed the 
magaphone to talk to us, and hardly 
heckled at all. This may also have 
been due to sheer bemusement at the 
Major’s extraordinary speech, which 
ended with a sermonette about the 
Love of the Lord Jesus Christ, and a 
poem written by himself about the 
birds and the fiowers and the New 
Year, and Love. 

Meanwhile, his friends a few yards 
away were howling for blood. My 
immediate conclusion was that Major 
Bunting must be, quite literally, mad. 
Eventually, we were offered transport 
on police tenders round the town to 
our hall. This had been tentatively 
suggested by Michael Farrell, one of 
the march organisers, some three 
hours earlier, and turned down point 
blank by the police. 


Some were for refusing the offer, and 


More sellers 


At Nottingham University, Bernard 
Fuller, Brenda Harvey, and a group 
of enthusiastic helpers take 200 
copies of Peace News each week 
for selling to the students of the 
University. 


As well as selling the paper on a 
bookstall of peace literature each 
week, they go round the Halls of 
Residence on Sundays looking for 
bored people. They find quite a few! 


At the University of East Anglia, 
Howard Clark sells 36 copies each 
week on Friday mornings outside 
the Dining Hall as students hurry 
in and out for breakfast. 


sticking it out by the road, in spite of 
the dark, drizzle, and the threat by 
the police to leave and let the 
counter-demonstrators—by now more 
than 200—go to work on us. 


To stay there would, I believe, have 
been the right choice, if it had been 
possible. The point of the march was 
not to get to Derry at a particular 
time, but to assert the civil right of 
free passage through Northern Ire- 
land as one of the civil rights we 
were fighting for. 


So, if we had refused to leave that 
bridge till we were allowed through, 
our stand could have had incalculable 
effects, and put the essentially non- 
violent nature of our struggle right 
to the fore. 


On the other hand, to have made such 
a decision would probably have led 
to thousands of supporters coming to 
join us—to force a way through for 
us. This would have been seen as a 
Catholic invasion of a Protestant area. 


Controlling such a situation would 
have needed a moral authority that 
PD just did not have. 


More immediately, such a choice was 
probably psychologically impossible 
for the march. The end of the first 
day’s march is a time when you feel 
exhausted, but without the exhilara- 
tion that can come later as the miles 
mount up and a sense of achievement 
grows. 

So we took the tenders—and arrived 


pres bh 


He has now persuaded someone 
else to seil another 36 copies each 
week in another part of the 
campus. 


Bristol University Peace Group 
have increased their order each 
week from 12 to 100 copies for this 
term, and Oxford University 
students are taking more than 50 
copies each week. 

Peace News can, of course, be 
sold from a bookstall each week in 
your Students Union: but another 
way is to have an Oxfam/Biafra 
lunch (coffee and cheese rolls) 
once a week in a suitable room, 


me, self-deprecatingly. A 


at the tiny, totally-isolated hall where 
we slept, undisturbed, apart from 
the anonymous bomb threat relayed 
to us by the patrolling police. 


Antrim 
to Brackagh 


JANUARY 2 


We marched the 1} miles to Randals- 
town, where we were stopped by the 
police, within hearing range of a 
large crowd of Paisleyites, some of 
whom had been waiting all night for 
us. Local supporters estimated that 
there were 700, some armed with 
scythe blades. 


We sang back at them, with 
traditional Orange songs such as The 
Sash, alternating with The Inter- 
nationale (which started off as a bit 
of a joke, but had, by Derry, gained 
new status as a rebel song). 


We waited for an hour, during which 
some homicidal maniac, encouraged 
by a policeman, drove his car 
straight at us, carrying one marcher 
for yards on his bonnet. (Needless to 
say, he was not arrested.) Then we 
moved on to Toome in a convoy of 
cars provided by local sympathisers. 
(‘‘ You take a risk in living ”, said the 


middle-aged schoolmaster who took 
lorry that 


of Peace News wanted 


with Peace News on sale for any 
callers, friends, or members to buy. 


This can help your own campaign- 
ing, as well as helping sales each 
week. 

We still need many more students 
to help sell the paper each week in 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 
Peace News is essential for all 
your campaigning, particularly 
over Biafra. Please make sure it is 
read by as many students as 
possible. 


RICHARD VAUGHAN 
PEACE NEWS PROMOTIONS 
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The Burntollet Bridge ambush: 
Paisleyites hurl stones. ‘A few more 
yards and there was a mass of 
men with clubs in amongst us’ 


carried our baggage later was des- 
troyed that night by Paisleyites, 
demonstrating the risks he and his 
neighbours were taking to help us.) 


Rashly, we accepted a police guide to 
Toome, and went about 14 miles out 
of our way as a result. Most people 
assumed that this was intentional on 
the part of the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary (RUC). 


At Toome we lunched, and then 
marched towards Maghera. Soon we 
were stopped by the police, and 
served with a verbal re-routing order. 
We accepted it, after discussion. In 
taking our previous motorised trips, 
we had shelved the absolute principle 
of free passage. 


Further along this re-route, the 
police, for the only time on the 
march, exerted themselves to keep 
the road clear. At the crossroads at 
Ballydermott, they held back a crowd 
of perhaps 300 Paisleyites, armed 
wet a Lambeg Drum and with Union 
acks. 


Next stop was in the tiny (Catholic) 
village of Gulladuff, near Maghera. 
During what was to be a 10-minute 
halt for soup, news came through that 
a large mob of Paisleyites had 
gathered in Maghera, and was 
marching out to meet us. 


One of the most crucial meetings of 
the march followed in the village hall. 
Rousing speeches in favour of march- 
ing on into the darkness to do battle 
with the Paisleyites won thunderous 
applause, particularly from local men 
who had crowded into the hall to 
greet us. 


Fortunately, after some powerful 
speeches (notably from Bernadette 
Devlin and Michael Farrell), the meet- 
ing moved against this suicidal plan. 
Instead, we decided to organise 
another convoy to our hall in 
Brackagh, just the other side of 
Maghera. 


This time we weren’t having any 
police guide, of course. However, one 
of our number, who led the way, man- 


continued on page 8 
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Bob 
Overy 


The 


—— 


vil ri 


1. Derry citizens revolt 


This description of the civil rights movement in Northern Ireland is 
the product of ten days I spent there just before Christmas when little 
was happening. One phase of the campaign had come to an end—with 
the sacking of Craig—and people were waiting for the New Year before 


beginning again. 

One obvious danger for the civil 
rights movement in Northern Ireland 
has been that publicity concerned 
with injustices done to the Catholic 
minority will result only in a re- 
awakening of people to the tradi- 
tionally sectarian basis of politics 
there. 


It is always possible that the height- 
ening of sectarian religious conscious- 


—~ OLD WARD BOUNDARIES 
ame EXISTING WARD BOUNDARIES 


The map shows the old ward boun- 
daries of Derry and the present ward 
boundaries. Five wards were reduced 
to three. 

Waterside, on one side of the river, 
was unchanged, but the other four 
were reduced to two. 


Those who charge gerrymandering 
of the wards say that if there was 
to be a north ward and a south ward, 
the obvious line of demarcation was 
one straight across. 


Instead, it will be seen, the line of the 
south ward takes a jump north about 
half way across, and then sweeps 
southwards to grab for the north 
ward a big section of the city that 
should obviously be in the south ward. 


Catholic voters far outnumber others 
in Derry—by 14,343 to 8,749—yet the 
Unionist Party controlled the Coun- 
cil with 12 seats to the Nationalist 
Party’s eight. 

The diagram shows how the trick 
was done. Nearly all Catholic voters 
are lumped together in the south 
ward where there are only eight seats 
to be won. 

Drawings, and caption information, 
from the Dublin Sunday Independent. 


ness as a result of continuing demon- 
strations will lead to the strengthen- 
ing of political, cultural and 
economic divisions on a religious 
basis and, moreover, to serious com- 
munal tensions, rioting, and even 
terrorist acts by extremists of either 
side. 

This danger has been with the move- 
ment from the beginning and has 
shaped the whole nature of its cam- 
paign. So far the civil rights 
movement has managed to present 
itself as the victim and opponent of 
extremism and the champion of 
‘““moderate” action for fundamental 
civil liberty and social justice. 


From the start, in 1964, the Cam- 
paign for Social Justice in Northern 
Ireland concentrated on issues - of 
social injustice and limitation of 
rights and placed their main 
emphasis on informing Westminster 
MPs of political conditions in this 
sometimes forgotten corner of the 
United Kingdom. 


One success of theirs has been the 
emergence of a significant pressure 
group within the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, the Campaign for 
Democracy in Ulster, stimulated by 
the arrival of the Republican Labour 
MP for Belfast West, Gerry Fitt, at 
Westminster. 


Another was the recent announce- 
ment that the European Court of 
Human Rights at Strasbourg is willing 
to investigate complaints served by 
the oe upeien on behalf of six 
citizens of Northern Ireland against 
the British Government for the full 
implementation of their human 
rights. 


An example of the unique factual 
material they have dug out is this: 
48% of the primary school children 
in Northern Ireland are Catholic, but 
by the time they reach voting age (21 
years) the Catholic percentage has 
fallen to 31%. This has been the in- 
variable pattern for nearly 50 years. 


This proves, says the Campaign for 
Social Justice, that by denying 
Catholics jobs and _ houses, the 
Unionist Government forces them to 
emigrate. 


Demonstrations 


In January, 1967, the Civil Rights 
Association (CRA) was founded to 
tackle these injustices in Northern 
Ireland, modelling itself on the 
National Council for Civil Liberties in 
London. 


It was only last July, in face of the 
initial opposition of its veteran Com- 
munist chairwoman’ Betty Sinclair, 
that the CRA decided to go over to a 
campaign of demonstrations—some- 
thing which the NCCL has never done. 
The first civil rights march on August 
24 was from Coalisland to Dungan- 
non, 


Dungannon is a town with a 
(Protestant) Unionist Council close by 
the village of Caloden, where last 
June a homeless Catholic family, sup- 
ported by their Nationalist MP, had 
“squatted” in a council house in 
protest at its being allocated to an 
unmarried Protestant girl. 


This young Member of the Stormont 


Parliament, Austin Currie, had 
called publicly in October 1967 for a 
campign of civil disobedience by the 
Nationalist Party. And last June he 
had proposed a resolution to his party 
calling for the occupation of houses 
and of public buildings and for the 
non-payment of rent and rates. 


(Currie’s proposal was held over in- 
itially by the Nationalist Party for 
six months for consideration by a 
special conference, and then was 
accepted under the pressure of events 
in the middle of November, but noth- 
ing as yet has been done as a result.) 


In Dungannon, the march of more 
than 2,000 people heard speeches 
from Gerry Fitt and Austin Currie in 
front of a police barricade which pre- 
vented’ them from going further. Fitt 
is said to have abused the police and 
announced to the crowd that if there 
had been no women and children 
present he would have led the men 
through the barricade. 


Thus it may be that when the second 
CRA march took place into Derry on 
October 5 last year, the police were 
out for revenge. Certainly, the CRA 
were not equipped to meet such 
savagery as the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary dealt out and, despite the 
failure of spontaneous efiorts to 
organise a sit-down, gained enormous 
publicity benefit from this brutal 
assault on a defenceless crowd. 


One crucial factor in this publicity, 
undoubtedly, was the presence on the 
march of three British Labour MPs 
from Westminster (including Anne 
Kerr, who had been in Chicago during 
the Democratic Convention). Another 
was the TV cameramen. Together 
they ensured the involvement of the 
British public, and of Harold Wilson. 


But what really consolidated the 
civil rights movement, and _ estab- 
lished it as the force it now is in 
Northern Ireland politics, was the 
immediate emergence of two new 
groups: the Citizens’ Action Com- 
mittee in Derry and the People’s 
Democracy at Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 


On October 9, four days after the 
Derry march, students staged their 
first mass demonstration for civil 
rights in Belfast, while in Derry the 
Citizens’ Action Committee was set 
up to plan future civil rights 
demonstrations in their city. 


The student march was organised by 
the Joint Action Committee—left over 
from November 1967 when students 
had marched to Home Affairs Min- 
ister Craig’s house in protest against 
the banning of allegedly subversive 
Republican Clubs under the Special 
Powers Act. 


But as a result of dissatisfaction with 
the JAC leadership during the demon- 
stration on October 9, the People’s 
Democracy was set up that night in 
the University at a meeting of 800 
students. 


In the march to the Belfast City Hall 
that afternoon, the students had 
accepted a re-routing order by the 
police which took them away from, 
rather than through, Shaftesbury 
Square, a main cross-roads on their 
obvious route, which is claimed by 
the extreme anti-Catholic Presby- 
terian leader, Rev Ian Paisley, as a 
“ Loyalist ” sanctum. 


When the marchers got in sight of the 
City Hall, however, there was a police 
cordon blocking their way, and 
Paisley with his. followers was at the 


ghters 


City Hall before them. The question 
then was whether to get past the 
cordon, go back to the University, or 
Stay. 

They stayed. “Because we had been 
assaulted at Derry”, a PD supporter 
told me, “we stopped 100 yards in 
front of the police, turned our backs 
on them, and sat down”. 


Three thousand students sat in Linen- 
hall Street for three hours. ‘“‘ The 
spirit was terrific”. Eventually they 
decided to go back to the University 
for the meeting at which the PD was 
set up, but promising to return. 


eet 
Cralg’s ban 
In Derry that same evening, the Derry 
Citizens’ Action Committee was 


founded, comprising representatives 
of the Derry Labour Party, Derry 
Housing Action Committee, James 
Connolly Society and Young Labour 
Party and 11 other individuals. 


One of their first acts was to call off 
a one-hour token strike in Derry pre- 
viously planned for Saturday, October 
12. Similarly, one of the first acts of 
the PD—still cautious—was to call 
off a march to Belfast City Hall that 
same Saturday because of planned 
counter-demonstrations by Paisleyites 
and the possibility of becoming in- 
volved with football crowds. 


The problem for both groups was to 
try to prevent violence breaking out 
on demonstrations—and this for the 
Derry Committee, in particular, was 
not easy since they had thousands of 
working-class citizens ready to act at 
their bidding, with no tradition of 
“turning the other cheek” to provo- 
cation. 


Specifically, they had to challenge 
Home Affairs Minister Craig’s 
apparently automatic ban on demon- 
Strations inside the Derry city walls, 
without allowing their protest to slip 
over into a riot. 


Craig endorsed the Paisleyite argu- 
ment that “The Maiden City”, 
having been preserved by the 
Protestant Apprentice Boys from 
occupation by Catholics in 1688, was 
a “Loyalist” stronghold. Any civil 
rights march inside the old walls 
would be a dangerous provocation, it 
followed, liable to lead to serious 
communal violence. 


The Derry Committee has organised 
its mass support through groups of 
stewards—volunteers from all areas 
of the city. Meetings of the 400 to 
500 stewards still take place weekly. 


Undoubtedly, some stewards have 
been over-zealous in keeping 
“trouble-makers””’ in line. But the 
success of the Citizens’ Action Com- 
mittee in organising in a short period 
the enormously enthusiastic participa- 
tion of the people of Derry suggests 
that another charge against them 
(from the libertarian left)—of using 
stewards as a_ top-down-directed 
private army—is less than fair. 


At any rate, more than 2,000 Derry 
people took part in a sit-down outside 
the city walls in front of the Guild- 
hall on Saturday, October 19, which 
was a wet day. And, at the end, every- 
body dispersed peacefully. 

On Saturday, November 2, the 15- 
man Committee walked on their own 
along the whole of the projected 
civil rights route, from the railway 
station to The Diamond (city square) 
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inside the city walls. They were 
watched and applauded by an enor- 
mous crowd who sang We Shall 
Overcome and, in fact, joined in the 
walk behind two police tenders 
accompanying the Committee. 


“This was the first time”, said a PD 
supporter, “that I realised that civil 


rights could catch ordinary people’s 
concern. They were asked not to join 
in, but they did! ” 


On November 13 Craig imposed a 
one-month ban on demonstrations in- 
side the Derry city walls, so that on 
November 16, confronted by an 
impregnable police barricade across 
their route, tne 20,000 civil rights 
marchers first sat down across the 
Craigavon Bridge and then made 


their way past the barricade and 
through another gateway, which the 
police for some reason had left un- 
blocked, into the old city. 


The November 16 demonstration 
passed off triumphantly then with a 
peaceful meeting of thousands inside 
the old city walls—whereas the ban 
had been “ justified ” by expectations 
of a riot. 


On the Monday and Tuesday after- 


Students block traffic outside the 
City Hall, Belfast, on November 4 
—the day O’Neill and Craig met 
Wilson in London. 


wards, exhilarated schoolchildren, 
factory-girls, dockers and _ other 
groups staged spontaneous marches 
through the old city to challenge, 
again, Craig’s one-month ban on 
demonstrations. 


These exuberant acts of defiance were 
eventually stopped by the Committee 
when fights began to break out 
between pro-civil rights and anti-civil 
rights groups. On the Tuesday night, 
the 15-man Committee was over- 
whelmingly elected at a euphoric 
mass meeting in the Guildhall to re- 
main the organising body for civil 
rights actions in Derry. 


In only six weeks, then, the Derry 
Citizens’ Action Committee had 
emerged as the champions of a whole 
city’s desire for an end to its role as 
backwater city of the United King- 
dom. 


The Northern Ireland Unionist 
Government, like all so-called ‘‘ demo- 
cratic” governments, was incapable 
of satisfying this massive will for 
change (duplicated to a lesser extent 
all over the Province) and therefore 
had to respond with various pallia- 
tives and a defence of its record— 
not to mention police intervention 
when these failed to impress. 


This interaction and conflict of in- 
terests between the Government and 
the civil rights movement, and the 
possibility of change being forced 
willy-nilly on the Unionists, have be- 
come the most important questions 
of the immediate future in Northern 
Ireland. 


2. O’Neill’s breathing-space 


To confirm the support that their 
civil rights demands had won in 


Derry, on December 10, Human 
Rights Day, the Derry Citizens’ 
Action Committee organised a 
petition. 


At two tables outside the Guildhall, 
manned for 12 hours, 25,000 signa- 
tures were collected for presentation 
to Harold Wilson, calling for the full 
implementation of the UN Charter of 
Human Rights in ali parts of the 
United Kingdom. Derry has a popula- 
tion of 56,000 people. 


Among the many factors, including 
the city’s worst-ever unemployment 
and housing’ situations, which have 
united Derry citizens so strongly in 
a sense of the injustice done to them, 
has been a special blow to their civic 
pride. 

Derry is Northern Ireland’s second 
city—but with a Catholic majority. In 
1967 the Unionist Government re- 
fused to site there its new university 
—which was then built at the smail 
Protestant-majority town of Coleraine. 


Ruling the city for the last 350 years 
has been the Derry Corporation. In 
the last few years the Unionist- 
controlled Corporation has built very 
few houses inside the overcrowded 
city boundary, but has rejected sug: 
gestions from opposition councillors 
that it arrange with other local 
authorities to build houses outside 
the boundary. 


Combined with the well-known 
electoral gerry-mandering which 
preserves a Unionist majority on the 
Corporation, this inability to build 
houses for Catholic families, and the 
refusal to build outside the boundary 
or to try to extend the boundary has 
bred great resentment. It also incited 
very significant direct action. 

On October 29, at its first monthly 
meeting after the October 5 police 
riot, the Derry Corporation was con- 
fronted by an angry group from the 


Derry Housing Action Committee, 
founded in 1966, one of the con- 
stituent bodies in the Citizens’ Action 
Committee. 


From the public gallery, and with 
the help of Nationalist and Labour 
councillors in the chamber, the HAC 
protesters called on the Corporation 
to join them in a “ feach-in” on 
the housing problem. The Unionists 
refused and then had to adjourn the 
meeting for 10 minutes in uproar. 


At this point, Eamonn Melaugh of the 
HAC made history by occupying the 
Mayor’s chair and continuing the 
meeting. 

This prompted one Nationalist coun- 
cillor to announce on behalf of all 
non-Unionist councillors, when the 
real Mayor later resumed his seat, 
that they would no longer respect his 
title and authority since the wishes 
of the majority of citizens were being 
ignored. 


Eventually, on this occasion, the HAC 
were removed by the police. But 
their action had the effect of 
focussing attention on the inactivity 
of the Corporation—whose members 
suddenly on November 25 were 
dramatically summoned before Cap- 
tain O’Neill and told that they had 
been dismissed. 


People’s Democracy 


As part of his five-point ‘ reform 
programme ” O’Neill announced that 
the local government of Derry would 
be handled for the next few years by 
a new Stormont-appointed “Derry 
Commission”, which would also 
examine the electoral and administra- 
tive boundaries. 


This concession was welcomed in 
principle by the Citizens’ Action Com- 
mittee, but they reserved judgment 
on the proposal till the names of the 
Commission’s members were an- 


nounced—which has not yet been 
done. 


“Derry will never be the same 
again”, I was told on _ several 
occasions. This is the first time that 
the Unionist Government has taken 
power from a Unionist-controlled local 
authority. 


Despite Derry’s apparent success, it 
is the People’s Democracy, based on 
Queen’s University, Belfast, which 
has probably done most to build up 
civil rights as an issue which is cut- 
ting right across the old sectarian 
religious boundaries, and changing 
the face of Northern Ireland politics. 


The governing principle of the PD— 
it has no constitution—is that any de- 
cision taken by any meeting of the 
PD can be reversed by the decision of 
any other meeting. There are no 
legalistic precedents to restrict the 
sovereignty of the mass meetings 
which have reached up to 1,000 
strong. 


In practice this has involved “ pack- 
ing” of some meetings to force 
through particular decisions, but 
these can then be reversed by any 
later meeting. As the PD has de- 
veloped over three months, so a 
committed nucleus has also developed 
which recognises and defends its 
simple democratic precepts against 
manipulation. 


Manipulators are in any case handi- 
capped by the lack of procedural 
rules to master and turn on their 
head. Decisions are taken by simple 
majority, with the minority actually 
agreeing up to now to respect and 
follow the majority decision with 
good grace. 


Following their Linenhall Street sit- 
down on October 9 in solidarity with 
the people of Derry—when they were 
prevented by police from reaching 
the Belfast City Hall—on Wednesday 
October 16 the PD staged another 
march to the City Hall. 


They accepted a re-route by police 
past Shaftesbury Square, where 
Paisley had again threatened trouble, 
but finished successfully with a pub- 
lic meeting outside the City Hall, 
which the police this time did not 
try to prevent. 


Stormont sit-in 


Then; on October 24, United Nations 
Day, Gerry Fitt, the Republican 
Labour MP in both Stormont and 
Westminster, moved an emergency 
motion in the Stormont Parliament— 
as 70 PD supporters sat listening in 
the public gallery—that the House 
discuss Human Rights. 


Dissatisfied with the response of the 
Unionist Government, 120 PD sup- 
porters later sat down inside the main 
entrance hall of Stormont for four 
hours, and a smaller group re- 
mained for eight hours till midnight. 


The PD asked all MPs to join their 
sit-in and to sign a declaration in 
support of their civil rights demands. 


Only one Unionist signed (though 
Captain Long, the new Home Affairs 
Minister, who was then Education 
Minister, did have the courage to 
squat down briefly and banter with 
them). 

At this time, towards the end of 
October, O’Neill (with Craig and 
Commerce Minister Faulkner) had 
been summoned to meet Harold Wil- 
son in London—with the October 5 
Derry affair high on the agenda. So 
PD pickets were maintained at 
functions where O’Neill could be 
encountered, calling for civil rights 
and the sacking of Craig. 

PD also founded PIP (Programme to 
Inform the People) in pointed opposi- 
tion to O’Neill’s patronising effort at 
community reconciliation, called 
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PEP (Programme 
People). 

On the day Wilson finally met O’Neill 
(November 4) PD wanted the British 
Prime Minister to see the civil rights 
demonstrators in Northern Ireland on 
his TV screen—so they decided to 
ignore a police re-route order and 
march through Paisleyite Shaftesbury 
Square for a meeting inside the City 
Hall. 


In University Road, which runs into 
Shaftesbury Square, they met a light 
police cordon which they ran 
through. But this brought them at a 
run slap up against a much stronger 
cordon. This was the physical con- 
frontation that the majority of PD 
had hoped to avoid. 


Eventually, a sit-down was organised 
—but not without a few arrests as the 
police roughly picked out the people 
they wanted. After a tense debate, 
the sit-downers voted to break 
up. theic march and walk on_ the 
pavements through Shaftesbury 
Square to the City Hall. Police pro- 
tection was non-existent, and one 
boy’s head was smashed open by a 
brick from a Paisleyite. 


When the protesters reached the City 
Halil they were allowed a meeting 
outside, but their advance group of 
12 inside was thrown out by police 


to Enlist the 


who allowed Rev Paisley himself, and 
some supporters who were also there, 
to remain inside. 


The demonstrators moved over into 
the one-way traffic system surround- 
ing the City Hall and sat down in 
protest among the cars. The police 
were brutal, pulling people by the 
hair. Several arrests were made. 


From this time the PD began to 
brave Paisleyite harassment much 
more actively. PD policy became to 
initiate new People’s Democracies in 
other towns and villages all over the 
Province, and they held weekend 
public meetings in a number of towns. 


In Nationalist-controlled Newry 
(November 16) and Unionist-con- 
trolled Dungannon and Omagh 
(November 23) they held successful 
indoor meetings to found civil rights 


groups. But their outdoor public 
meetings were broken up by 
Paisleyites. 


On November 23 a small group was 
nearly lynched returning from Omagh 
to Belfast by car, and had to be given 
—as they were—substantial police 
protection in the form of a motor 
escort. 


During October and November, the 
PD had of course been taking part in 
the Derry demonstrations, and one 
important link in the very significant 
axis which is now being consolidated 
between the PD and the Derry civil 
rights movement has been the 
Northern Ireland Society of Labour 
Lawyers. 


In rather the same relationship as 
the CRA has to the NCCL, the 
Northern Ireland Labour Lawyers are 
an offshoot of the Society of Labour 
Lawyers in London. (Two years 
ago the British Labour Party had 
asked the British Labour Lawyers 
to do a study of Northern Ireland as 
an unofficial substitute for an official 
UK Government inquiry.) 


The Northern Ireland branch of the 
Labour Lawyers have co-operated 
closely with the civil rights movement 
and act as observers on_ their 
demonstrations. In this capacity they 
helped the Derry Citizens Action 
Committee in November. 


One of the Labour Lawyers who was 
active in Derry in this way is Kevin 
Boyle, a young law lecturer at 
Queen’s University, who is also on 
the committee of the PD, and con- 
stantly changing hats from observer 
to demonstrator. 


Another is Vincent Hanna, secretary 
of the Labour Lawyers, who repre- 
sented all 60 defendants in the Derry 
courts after the October 5 arrests of 
civil rights demonstrators (all were 
amnestied on December 16 for six 
months) when Labour Lawyers agreed 
to act for the defendants without 
payment. 


When, on November 30, the third big 
Civil Rights Association march was 
staged in Armagh, the whole civil 
rights movement came together. Eight 
thousand “civil righters” came up 
against a very light police barricade 
which separated them from 1,000 
Paisleyites, armed to the teeth with 
clubs and stones. 


Paisley’s mob beat up _ several 
journalists, while a police-line baton- 
charged a TV camera-team. Four 
Paisleyites were arrested for carry- 
ing guns and each was a member of 
the “B Special” reserve police. 


The march held a one-hour meeting 
in front of the cordon and then dis- 
persed peacefully—to the great relief 
of the CRA stewards. Paisley claimed 
this as a victory. 


But the refusal of the “ civil righters ” 
to take battle had exposed the 
Paisleyites very clearly as a crude 
mob-army, which helped the civil 
rights movement a great deal. 


Power-battle 


Ever since October 5, the almost con- 
tinuous demonstrations and counter- 
demonstrations across the Province 
had become seriously upsetting to the 
two main backers of the Unionist 
Government, the Unionist Party, on 
the one hand, and the British 
Labour Government, on the other. 


Their advice and pressure, however, 
had tended to be in opposite direc- 
tions, thus putting Captain O’Neill on 
the spot. 

Debate within the Unionist Party be- 
came more and more public as 
O’Neili, under pressure from the 
British Government, tried to decide 
what concessions he could make to 
the civil rights movement without 
splitting his party—which wanted 
law-and-order, the Protestant religion, 
and the status quo defended. 


On November 22, O’Neill announced 
his five-point reform programme, This 
abolished the Derry Corporation, 


abolished the company vote in local 
elections, announced the appointment 
of an ombudsman, promised the in- 
treduction of a points system for 
housing, and promised to allow the 
Special Powers Act to fall into 
disuse. 


On December 11, as the end result of 
the Unionist power-battle, Home 
Affairs Minister Craig (the Enoch 
Powell of the Unionist Party) was 
sacked when he made it clear that he 
thought some of the five-points were 
meaningless, but that he objected in 
any case to their being pushed 
through under pressure from West- 
minster. 


O’Neill had secured his own position 
only two days previously with an 
emotional TV speech “over the 
heads of his party to the people” (as 
the press told us) appealing for 
support for his policy of moderate 
change. So he felt strong enough to 
tackle Craig. 


Immediately, the civil rights move- 
ment—having called for weeks for 
Craig’s dismissal—felt that it had to 
compromise to meet O’Neill. The 
Derry Committee announced a one: 
month moratorium on demonstra- 
tions. The PD cancelled a march 
round Belfast for December 14 and 
its march from Belfast to Derry 
planned for December 18 to 22. 


The argument went that any opposi- 
tion to O’Neill would amount to sup- 
port for Craig. Further street 
demonstrations would help the 
hard-line Unionists. 


Also, it was said, the public needed 
time to adjust to a changing situation 
and wanted to be shown that the new 
forces for civil rights were not just 
a mob of street-disturbers with no 
larger, responsible aims. 


But at the moment when the civil 
rights movement compromised with 
O’Neill, it also became aware that it 
need not have compromised. This was 
the moment when the civil rights 
movement came of age politically— 
it had to—for it was now obvious to 
many that they had the power to 
make or break O’Neill. 


The movement didn’t know whether 
it wanted to protect O’Neill or not— 
it still doesn’t. Only a small minority 
really believe that the question is 
irrelevant. But this was the point 
where civil rights became a power-in- 
the-land, which has to make up its 
mind on such questions. 


3. The challenge to Unionism 


When, on October 5, William Craig 
banned the 400-strong Civil Rights 
Association march from “ Loyalist” 
streets inside the old city walls of 
Derry, he presented the civil rights 
movement publicly and dramatically 
with an issue which still has not lost 
its force. 


The Home Affairs Minister’s riot 
police interpreted their brief as 
justifying them in beating many of 
the people present. The flailing batons 
of the Royal Ulster Constabulary set 
off two days of rioting in Derry. 


Shots of the bloodied head of Gerry 
Fitt, Republican Labour MP for 
Stormont and Westminster, appeared 
on TV and in newspapers all over the 
world. 

The upset at Westminster gave 
Harold Wilson the opportunity he 
welcomed to put his influence behind 


critics of the Northern Ireland 
Unionist Government. 
Ironically, though, this particular 


march of October 5 would probably 
have been a complete fiasco if the 
RUC riot squad had not attacked it 
so brutally. 

It was the violence of the police 
tactics, and of the rioting that fol- 
lowed, which forced the civil rights 
movement to adopt its subsequent 


careful policy of non-violent pressure. 


Far from admitting the error of the 
police baton-charges, however, the 
Unionist Government compounded 
blunder upon blunder with its re- 
fusal of a public inquiry into the inci- 
dent. Craig argued that any investiga- 
tion wound undermine the confidence 
of the police. 


Having refused an inquiry, Craig 
immediately alleged that a number of 
known Irish Republican Army (IRA) 
members had been present in the 
march, and that a “major riotous 
situation ” would have resulted if the 
police had not acted as they did. 


Both he and O’Neill went on to attack 
the international press for using a 
minor incident to present a distorted 
picture of public affairs in Northern 
Treland—an ill-judged verbal assault 
that led directly to the physical 
assault of TV and pressmen at 
Armagh in the middle of November. 


Friend Craig 


Even at this stage, it was noticeable 
that Captain O’Neill, the Unionist 
Prime Minister, preferred to defend 
only the original banning order de- 
cision, whereas Home Affars Min- 
ister Craig praised the police action 
in every particular. 


As John Hume, vice-chairman of the 
Derry Citizens’ Action Committee, 
told me almost seriously: “Craig 
was a great friend of ours”. In fact 
the civil rights groups developed their 
impetus as a response to the bungling 
pronouncements and decisions of the 
authorities. They played it by ear. 


But what the October 5 Derry inci- 
dents revealed is that the Unionist 
Government, in support of, and 
backed by, a privileged Protestant 
party, will try to crush any challenge 
to its assumed God-ordained right to 
direct the affairs of Northern Ireland. 


“Civil rights” is a power-issue in 
Northern TIreland because _ the 
Unionist Party has secured its 
political control in Catholic areas by 
a careful drawing of the electoral 
boundaries and by a refusal of the 
vote to non-ratepayers in local 
elections, so as to ensure the return 
of Unionist candidates. 


Unionist councils have often allocated 
council houses to Protestants in 
preference to more obviously quali- 
fied Catholics, and usually employ 
Protestants before Catholics. More- 
over, Protestant employers will often 
refuse jobs to Catholics. 


In justification of this blatant religious 
discrimination, the Unionist Govern- 


ment has always fallen back on the 
threat to the Constitution and to the 
Protestant religion posed by the “ dis- 
loyal” Catholic minority in their 
midst, which seeks an end to 
Partition—that is, re-unification with 
the South. 


This useful argument makes impor- 
tant to Unionism the retention of the 
Special Powers Act, an emergency 
measure giving the Home Affairs 
Minister quite extraordinary and 
arbitrary powers of arrest and restric- 
tion, for the internal threat of IRA 
(Catholic) terrorism is necessary to 
preserve the unity of the Protestant 
community. 


Thus the civil rights demands—for a 
fair revision of electoral boundaries, 
for one-man one-vote, for housing on 
need, for jobs on merit, and for the 
repeal of the Special Powers Act— 
constitute a threat to the position and 
power of Unionism in Northern 
Ireland. 


Certainly, this threat should not be 
exaggerated, for, as several commen- 
tators have pointed out, if full civil 
rights were implemented tomorrow, 
the Unionists would lose control of 
local government in probably only 
two of the Six Counties, Tyrone and 


continued opposite 
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Fermanagh, and in the city of Derry. 


Also, they would retain their majority 
in the Stormont Parliament—which is 
already elected on universal fran- 
chise—and thus would continue to 
control the central Exchequer grants 
to opposition (Catholic) Nationalist 
councils. 

But, even assuming that O’Neill him- 
self, the liberal pragmatist, recognises 
the reality, it has been another thing 
to persuade his party. He _ got 
approval for his five-point “reform 
programme ”’ in Cabinet and Unionist 
eaucuses only because his package 
specifically exluded granting universal 
franchise in local elections and the 
repeal of the Special Powers Act. 


A further issue which the Derry 
episode and subsequent campaigning 
have clearly revealed is that effective 
political opposition to Unionism will 
derive its authority from a populist 
movement on the streets. 


That realisation is what makes the 
present situation so perilous. That is 
why “moderate” opinion—like self- 
interested Unionist and _ bigoted 
Protestant opinion—has been moving 
for an end to street demonstrations. 


(“ Moderates ”—not always wrongly 
—advise against demonstrations. 
Unionists want to ban them. Pais- 
leyites try to smash them.) 


Over more than 40 years, the 
Nationalist opposition in Stormont 
has shown itself almost completely 
ineffectual in challenging Unionism 
with the very same arguments on 
which the civil rights movement is 
now making such headway. 


Nationalist MPs are held in such 
contempt by the Unionist Government 
that they have been unable to func- 
tion aS a parliamentary opposition. 
Only two months ago they boycotted 
the chamber for several weeks in pro- 
test against this attitude. 


Unionist MPs and Cabinet ministers 
have complained loudly that they will 
not “act under duress ”—but three 
months of demonstrations have 
proved these to be precisely the sole 
circumstances under which they will 
act. 

It is not the Nationalist Party, how- 
ever, which has been directing the 
civil rights movement or capitalising 
on its challenge to Unionism. The 
Nationalists appear not to be capable 
of doing so. 


Convinced of this, one young 
Nationalist MP in Stormont, Austin 
Currie, has suggested that the future 
of the civil rights movement, and of 
the Nationalist Party, lies in a new 
Left-of-Centre political coalition with 
its main effort outside Parliament, but 
with parallel representation inside. 


Sectarianism 


The reason why the Nationalist Party 
has been unable to capitalise on this 
new force in Northern Ireland 
politics, however, is only partly be- 
cause it is restricted by limited 
political concepts of vote-getting and 
parliamentary procedure. 


Even more so, the Nationalists are 
trapped by the old sectarian divisions 
of Northern Ireland politics which 
have the Nationalist Party doggedly 
pro-Catholic and republican—that is, 
against Irish Partition—and thus fair 
game for Unionist taunts that they are 
“ disloyal” to the British Crown. 


Whereas what is vitally new about 
the civil rights movement—apart 
from its adoption of non-violent 


tactics—is its clear rejection of the 
old religious sectarianism. 


Certainly, most support for the civil 
rights movement is Catholic because 
Catholics are more underprivileged in 
Northern Ireland, and under- 
privileged Protestants tend to be 
drawn by the extreme Presbyterian 
bigotry of Rev Ian Paisley, who is 
fortunately not directly matched by 
anyone on the Catholic side. 


But Northern Irish Catholics have 
recognised not only that Partition is 
established and likely to continue, but 
also that social welfare provisions are 
decidedly better in Northern Ireland 
than the South. 


Moreover, Belfast students in the 
civil rights movement point out that 
civil rights in the South are not too 
well respected—and add _ that 
religious discrimination against 
Protestants by Nationalist councils is 
something to which they are equally 
opposed. 


Thus many in the civil rights move- 
ment consider the Partition question 
to be as dead an issue as the religious 
issue—both of which are kept alive 
by religious bigots of the Unionist 
Party as the only conceivable “ justi- 
fications” for their continued 
political supremacy. 


Religious bigotry is by no means 
confined to the Unionists. For ex- 
ample, the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
is widely criticised for resisting what 
appeared to be a genuine attempt by 
the Unionist Government to integrate 
Catholic schools into a non-sectarian 
schools system. 


But religious bigotry from either side 
serves the interests of Unionism, 
which is why the civil rights move- 
ment is such a threat to it. 


It would be misleading to imply that 
most people I have talked to in the 
civil rights movement do see them- 
selves as politically partisan in 
opposition to Unionism as I have 
suggested. 


Rather like the British Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament in its early 
days, this radically new political 
movement in terms of traditional 
Northern Ireland politics still presents 
itself as “non-political” or “ pol- 
itically impartial” where these 
traditional politics are concerned. 


Some seem to believe that concepts 
of civil rights and liberties can be 
sustained as non-political, impartial, 
quasi-legal questions to be pursued 
independently of political involve- 
ment. They have approved the 
stretching of “ civil rights ” to include 
the right to a house and the right to 
a job. 


some people hold that traditional 
Irish political issues, like the Border 
question, will only become relevant 
after fundamental civil rights have 
been achieved. Others that issues like 
the Border question are irrelevant till 
a socialist Northern Ireland has been 
achieved. 


Success story 


What has united the movement up to 
now has been the remarkable impact 
and success of almost every action it 
has staged. Complacent with power, 
the Unionist Government and_ its 
police force have shown almost no 
finesse in handling a new-style 
opposition which is not the IRA. 


Lacking any justification for the re- 
tention of power beyond the old 
argument about preserving Protes- 
tantism from Popery and maintaining 
loyalty to the British Crown, the 
Unionists have no case to offer against 
the civil rights movement. 


Since Paisley puts the “ Loyalist” 
arguments in their crudest form and 
appears to have substantial support 
in the police force, the Government 
cannot deal swiftly with Paisley when 
he attacks peaceful demonstrators, 
for it has no reasoning that will 
restrain him, and no force either. 


Thus the civil rights movement wins 
every argument, and then gets beaten 
by the police or the Paisleyites. 


This would not guarantee its success, 
however, if Northern Ireland were 
not a small Province, with a popula- 
tion of one-and-a-half million, deeply 
involved in its own political and 
social problems—which are the 
business of its own Parliament, 
though the concern also of the British 
Parliament. 


The very locality of Stormont, and of 
the problems with which it is failing 
to deal, and the attention paid to 
both by the Northern Ireland media, 
mean that anyone who acts for civil 
rights in the Province can have an 
immediate impact on the political 
climate. 


This means further that he becomes 
quickly aware of his responsibility to 
the community as a whole, and that 
the alienation from political dialogue 
—and consequent frustration and 
violence—which is so much apparent 
in England, does not so readily occur. 


Moreover, because Unionism is 
equipped to deal with violence—and 
expects to find an IRA-man just be- 
neath the surface of every “civil 


October 5 


in Derry, when the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary baptised 


the civil rights movement— 
advancing with flailing batons into 
a defenceless crowd. 


righter”’—and because the Irish 
militant is not afraid to throw 
punches, the necessity for non-violent 
discipline has been apparent. 


Further, as I said at the beginning, 
because the Catholic community sees 
a chance for justice and _ the 
Protestants feel their privilege, their 
religion and even. their lives 
threatened, there is a great danger 
of communal violence, which will lead 
straight back to the old sectarian 
bitterness and division. 


In this situation, the use of non- 
violence was not chosen by the civil 
rights movement, but was forced upon 
it. There is almost complete ignor- 
ance among the civil rights activists 
to whom I talked of Gandhi and the 
principles of non-violence—and only 
the slightest knowledge of the 
American civil rights movement or 
the Committee of 100 in Britain. 


Now it seems that the Young 
Socialists, ably led by technical 
college lecturer Mike Farrell, are be- 
ginning to emerge strongly within 
the People’s Democracy—and in 
Derry the movement has already be- 
gun to take on an insurrectionary 
flavour. 


Ultimately, the problem for the civil 
rights movement is how to change the 
mind of the Paisleyite, the under- 
privileged Protestant, convinced by 
religious and historical myth that 
Catholics are his enemy. This cannot 
be done by direct persuasion alone. 


The political problem, then, is to 
decide whether this can be done 
under Unionism, some other 
system; and how one _ modifies 
Unionism, or builds the new system. 


Success depends on the avoidance of 
communal violence. Catholic mili- 
tancy will lead directly to the old 
sectarianism. Non-sectarian  non- 
violent militancy should lead to a 
profound modification in the whole 
political, social and economic basis of 
the Northern Ireland State. 


The biggest blessing for the civil 
rights movement has been the close 
proximity of their own floundering 
Unionist leaders at Stormont. What- 
ever else happens, the understand- 
able demands for direct rule from 
Westminster must be resisted, and 
political dialogue kept within the one 
Northern Ireland community. 


or 
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aged to get us lost without police 
assistance. 


But at last we got to the hall, were 
royally fed, and bedded down. Out- 
side, guards patrolled—and not the 
police variety this time. 


One of our number went out in the 
small hours to go behind a bush, only 
to find a shotgun at his ear in the 
middle of proceedings. Luckily, he 
could prove he was a marcher and no 
Paisleyite, so came to no harm. 
Meanwhile, down in Maghera, the 
Paisleyite mob of 1,000 or more 
roamed about, smashing windows, 
attacking the hotel where the press 
was staying, seeking to take over the 
Catholic area, and making ineffectual 
bids to march on Brackagh. 


Brackagh 
to Claudy 


JANUARY 3 


The police stopped us from going 
back to Gulladuff, as we had intended. 


During the rest of the day we 
marched over the high, snowy Glen- 
shane pass. (An attempt by Bunting’s 
men to set an ambush at a spot where 
we could have been hit very badly, 
was foiled by supporters from 
Dungiven up ahead—‘‘ We hunted 
them” was how one explained it 
later.) 


Then down through largely Catholic 
Dungiven. A piper came out in greet- 
ing, invalids were pushed into the 
street to welcome us, the whole town 
seemed to be with us. 


Except that we passed two secondary 
schools: at the Catholic one, all the 
children were cheering and jumping 
and straining to join us; but at the 
Protestant one, they were inside, 


Sitting at their desks, or standing in 
silent rows behind the glass doors. 


Marching out from Dungiven, with 
hundreds of locals on the road behind 
us, we came to yet another police 


cordon. We were told that Paisleyites 
were gathering on the road to attack 
us. 


We knew, however, from people 
coming to join the march from up 
ahead that this was not true, but we 
had no such assurances about the 
route the police were directing us to 
take. Moreover, we’d had enough. 


So it was a question not of whether 
we should defy the police, but of how. 
One possibility—which I spoke in 
favour of—was of refusing to get off 
that road until physically removed, 
and of coming back until arrested. 
Others spoke for a hunger strike, a 
sit-down, and so on. 


But the only people who could really 
have been involved in such actions, at 
the existing stage of political con- 
sciousness of ‘civil righters”, were 
hard-core PD marchers, and not all of 
these. We’d have been walked over 
by our own supporters. 


So we agreed to push through, with 


On Friday, January 3, Rev Ian 
Paisley held a meeting in the 
Guildhall at Derry. On Saturday, 
January 4, at Burntollet Bridge, 
near Claudy, the People’s Democ- 
racy march from Belfast to Derry, 
on its last stage into Derry, was 
savagely attacked by thugs. 


This statement, signed by a student 
from Bristol University, Austen 
Morgan, and witnessed by M. W. 
Richards, MA, in _ Belfast on 
January 6, tells how the ambush 
was arranged. 


“My name is Austen Jude Morgan 
and I am aé_ student at the 
University of Bristol. My home is 
in Londonderry. On _ Friday, 
January 3, 1969, I attended a meet- 
ing in the Guildhall, Londonderry, 
organised by the ‘ Loyal Citizens of 
Ulster ’. 


“T entered the building without 
mishap at 7.30 pm. I was twice 
approached by stewards wearing 
armbands who asked me who I was. 
I showed them a Bristol University 
Union card and told them I had 
only come over to Northern Ire- 
land. 


“My wallet was searched and I was 


told that if I was seen taking notes 
I would be thrown out. My be- 


arms linked and the minimum pos- 
sible violence. We fully expected to 
be smashed back by massive police 
reinforcements from round the 
corner, possibly by water-cannons and 
tear gas. There wasn’t really any 
choice. 


It was dreamlike—one moment a con- 
fused rugby scrum, the next moment 
the road was clear—and it was clear 
all the way to Claudy where we were 
to sleep. For every man against us 
(bravely waving his Union Jack and 
shouting defiance) there were ten for 
us. We felt we were in Derry already. 


Claudy 
to Derry 


JANUARY 4 


After 24 miles, we were halted by 
the police, and told that 300 yards up 
the road, on slopes overlooking it, 
were about 50 counter-demonstrators. 


The police said they would do their 
best, but that we could expect a few 
stones, and some people might be 
hurt. 

A group went up and down the line 
reminding the marchers that we were 
pledged to non-violence, that no-one 
should carry any kind of weapon, and 
that anyone not prepared to stick to 
this should drop out. 


Then we started, close against the 
right-hand hedge, six abreast, hud- 
dled together. Anyone with a hat of 
any sort put it on. 


After the 300 yards had become 900 
yards, we were beginning to feel that 
perhaps it had passed over. I put my 
glasses on once more. 


Then there were howls and snatches 
of song, and a hail of stones from 
the hillside. A few more yards, and 
there was a mass of men with clubs 
of all descriptions in amongst us. 


I kept my eyes closed and my head 
down, and stuck close behind a be- 
helmetted and beshielded policeman. 
Then it was over and, looking round, 
it seemed that most of us had come 
through. 

We halted to regroup, and gradually 
—in the face of blank refusals by the 


haviour was continuously observed 
throughout the meeting by 
stewards and members of the 
audience. 


“ At several points during the meet- 
ing the audience was told by Rev 
Paisley that they would be given 
instructions later as to what they 
were to do on the next day. 


“ After the main speeches, Major 
Bunting asked for volunteers to 
assemble at the Cumber Presby- 
terian Church, Killalo, at 11.30 am 
the next day. Bunting had earlier 
given an account of how he and 
others had harassed the People’s 
Democracy March along the route 
from Belfast to Londonderry. 


“Paisley intervened and told all 
young able-bodied men to put up 
their hands. Bunting instructed 
them to bring packed lunches and 
‘anything else you might need’. 
The audience cheered at these 
words and appeared to be in no 
doubt as to what was meant (viz 
weapons). 

“ Someone in the audience addres- 
sed the platform and Bunting said 
that in case the marchers arrived 
early would the volunteers 
assemble at 10 am. Paisley again 
intervened and repeated that only 
young men should come. He did 


police to do anything about it~it be- 
came clear that scores of marchers 
had been driven from the road, and 
hunted across the fields and into the 
nearby Faughan river. 


It seemed only too probable that 
some would be killed. And there was 
nothing we could do. 


We went on towards Derry, physically 
shocked by what had happened, and 
feeling we were deserting our com- 
panions. This was the ambush of 
Burntollet Bridge. 


Incredibly, nobody was killed (so far 
as we know). Marshalls, some wear- 
ing Ulster Volunteer Force armbands, 
carrying regulation police batons, and 
wearing helmets, acted in groups of 
five or so, rounding up and beating 
stragglers. Women were picked on 
especially. 


Police sitting in the tenders at the 
rear of the march ignored desperate 
appeals for help from people being 
attacked. Major Bunting was much 
in evidence. 


But our troubles were not yet over. 
Inside Derry City itself, in wide-open 
Irish Street, a modern housing 
estate, hundreds gathered on a slope 
to hurl football-sized rocks and 
bottles and even petrol-bombs. 


We ran forward, looking after each 
other. The police ran too—looking 
after themselves. 


At no stage did I see one policeman 
assisting any wounded girl (let alone 
man) to safety. I saw plenty of 
marchers, wounded themselves, doing 
so. 

Further into Derry, and more stoning 
from high over the rooftops—like 
stone rain—from a quarry height 
nearby. More casualties, more panic. 
Then, at last it was over, and we 
were through to Guildhall Square in 
the middle of a fantastically 
enthusiastic crowd. 


What happened afterwards—police 
baton charges into Catholic neigh- 
bourhoods, leading to the Derry 
Commune and so on—I_ didn’t 
actually see. Like most I was drinking 
it off in the City Hotel, too shaken in 
any case to do much more than poke 
my nose out of the door to see the 
police on the rampage. 


Most of us felt we’d played our part 
for the time being. 


How Paisley’s ambush was planned 


not wish to keep away the more 
elderly, but they had already 
‘done their bit’. The stewards 
were given details as to how the 
rendezvous was to be arranged and 
the audience was told to ask them 
for the relevant information. 


“In my opinion, this was the 
climax of the meeting which was 
throughout a deliberate incitement 
to violence. 


“The audience were in a violent 
mood from the beginning. Several 
times, both Paisley and Bunting 
made references to the fact that 
they would ‘get’ the crowd 
assembled outside the Guildhall. 


“After this, for about an hour, 
preparations were made to leave 
the building. I heard Paisley in the 
foyer of the building tell the young 
men to line up six abreast while 
the women remained upstairs. 


“He instructed them to remove 
their neck ties and saw _ that 
furniture was being broken up to 
be used as cudgels. He forcibly in- 
structed the assembly to follow the 
orders of Major Bunting as he was 
in complete control of military 
matters. If anyone dissented, he 
was to be dealt with by his 
neighbours.” 
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Another story A federation of ‘free schools’ 


of gypsy 
harassment 


David Graham writes: At the end of 
1968, I received an urgent phone call 
from a traveller on an isolated site in 
Salford, Lancashire, occupied by 60 
gypsy caravans. Notice had been 
served on December 31 requiring the 
families to move on by 6 pm the 
following day. 

A visit by myself to Salford Town 
Hall on January 1 found it closed, and 
neither the Mayor’s Secretary, nor 
Salford’s Superintendant of Police, 
could say when the families would be 
moved, or where, if the notice was 
not complied with. 

On January 2, Jimmy Hanrahan, of 
the Gypsy Council, Michael Osborne, 
a solicitor, and myself, representing 
the National Council for Civil 
Liberties, held an urgent conference 
with Salford’s Town Clerk. 


He could give us no indication about 
the date of removal, nor tell us 
whether the travellers would be 
moved on to another illegal site, or 
on to a site where they would no 
longer be harassed pending proper 
provision. 

We pointed out to him that the recent 
Ministry of Housing circular asked 


Local Authorities not to harass 
gypsies and to provide’ proper 
facilities for them within their 


boundaries. He replied: 


“Our objective is to remove these 
people from the city. We will not 
make any provision. They are a 
nuisance and are not wanted here.” 


At that moment, and immedately 
prior to our meeting with the Town 
Clerk, Council workmen were 
actually removing families from the 
site, many of them to the verge of 
the East Lancashire road, a danger- 
ous arterial roadway. 


Without doubt, this was one of the 
nastiest pieces of duplicity I have 
ever encountered. 


The next morning, Michael Osborne 
and myself returned to the site. Four 
caravans only were left and Council 
workmen were making ready to tow 
the last caravans off. 


After considerable altercation with 
workmen and police, in which we 
were joined by one of Salford’s Child 
Care Officers, we won a minor, but 
pyrrhic, victory. The caravans were 
allowed to stay, but only after it was 
ascertained that one caravan had 
“the man away at work”, and that a 
mother and child from another were 
in a local hospital. 


We are too late to do much more in 
Salford. But we of the Community 
Research & Action Group (CRAG) 
and others are now turning our atten- 
tion to the same appalling situation 
and attitude in Manchester, with a 
view to carrying out Direct Action. 


CRAG 1s also trying to raise a com- 
munity action ‘“ Army” which can be 
called out at short notice to act in 
such emergency situations. I need 
hardly add that cash is urgently 
needed for this more long-term work. 
Please send any money to: CRAG: 58 
High Lane, Manchester 21. 


Experiments in anti-education—or 
more accurately, alternative educa- 
tion—seem to be proliferating. 


Two weeks ago, 200 pupils from 
various “free school” unions in 
Wales, Bristol, Manchester, and the 
Home Counties, formed themselves 
into a loosely co-ordinated national 
federation of secondary-school pupils. 


Once difficulties over procedure, and 
organisation, which pre-occupied the 
Conference, are ironed out, the 
impetus of the new movement should 
be very considerable. 
* * * 
London’s first “community school”’ 
also opened last week in Deptford, 
under the direction of a former 
primary head teacher, Mr W. Betty. 


The school is a development of action- 
research, sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council and the De- 
partment of Education, and is stimu- 
lated by Plowden’s demand on 
priority areas. 

It could hardly be called “ liber- 
tarian” at this stage. It seems in- 
stead, a well thought-out and sincere 
attempt by a local authority to plug 
the volcano of intolerable slum- 
miness, rather than erase it. 


However, its avowed aims—to bring 


not only children and teachers, but 
also parents, together in the even- 
ings in a “relaxed atmosphere” to 
overcome a “poor social environ- 
ment ”—could be the starting-signal 
for a more radical piece of social 
engineering. 
* * * 


Engaged on another kind of educa- 
tional project is the Gandhian worker 
Satish Kumar, now in this country for 
up to six months. 


With the active encouragement of 
Christian Action, and what Satish 
calls “behind the scenes” sponsor- 
ship from the Martin Luther King 
Memorial Fund, he inaugurates the 
London School of Non-violence on 
January 30, at the crypt of St Martin- 
in-the-Fields. 


Classes of no more than 15 will meet 
one evening each week, to “ex- 
amine systematically in depth the 
strategy, technique and potential of 
non-violence ” in relation to 
“realistic” subjects, like economics 
and politics. ~ 


PROJECTS : Roger Moody 


Although the curriculum will be 
worked out by the participants, it has 
already been decided to examine the 
thinking of “such as Gandhi, Martin 
Luther King, and Richard Gregg”. 
Satish Kumar rules out the School 
becoming an action group. 

Instead, it will examine various non- 
violent projects, inviting those active 
in them to take part in seminars from 
time to time. 

There are no fees, and the only quali- 
fication needed is sympathy with the 
School’s basic idea. 


For more details, contact: 
Kumar, 104 Newgate St, 
EC1. (01-606 6123.) 

* * *K 
From D. K. Dickie: At its annual 
Christmas collection for War on Want, 
Edinburgh CND raised nearly £700— 
of which £450 is destined for one of 
India’s gramdan villages. 


(War on Want issues a “ projects 
list” for any group considering 
similar action, obtainable from: War 
on Want, The Grove, London W5-—RM 


Satish 
London 


‘Letters 


Intuition and reason 


Man’s capacity for reason is indeed 
essential. But when Allen Skinner 
(Jan 10) says “it is the best instru- 
ment we have for our guidance’, he 
is surely mistaken. 


I am no devotee of the Absurd. But 
ee is the only true guide in 
ife. 

Skinner argues that “intuitive per- 
ception . . . is, of course, a valuable 
thing when it is harnessed to, and 
guided by, rational thought ”. 


Surely the truth is the other way 
round: rational thought is a valuable 
instrument when it is guided by intu- 
oe By itself it offers no guidance at 
all. 


Kant tried to base morality on pure 
reason, but failed, since a rational 
being is not, as such, committed to 
ay particular moral law or way of 
ife. 


Skinner says that to regard intuition 
as superior to reason is to “ accept 
human defeat”. But why should intu- 
ition be regarded as less human than 
reason? 

The fatal defect of our so-called 
civilisation is precisely that it glori- 
fies the superficial intellect and sup- 
presses intelligence in the deepest 
sense of the word—which is intuitive. 


Can thinking solve any of our basic, 
psychological problems? Or is it the 
creator of them? Thinking creates the 
thinker—the self that strives to con- 
trol its own behaviour and put the 
world to rights. 


And this bumptious, meddlesome self 
is the cause of our disease, not the 
doctor for it. The self craves perm- 
anence and security, thus creating 


Read this new and important pamphlet 


SUPPORT CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


by Michael Randle — April 


Carter—and others 


Tells the story of the War Resisters’ International demonstrations in 
Moscow, Warsaw, Budapest, and Sofia earlier this year, with illustrations 


Published by HOUSMANS: 5s ($1)—post 4d—50s ($6) per dozen copies 


sovereign States with their continual 
wars. 

Only when the self, or thinker, is seen 
to be essentially impermanent—not a 
separate entity apart from thinking— 
does it disappear. Only then is there 
love. Love is the only solution to our 
probiems. And it is intuitive. 

Francis Ellingham, 

The Flat, 215 Gloucester Road, 

Bristol 7. 


Freud’s genius 


How square can you get? Allen 
Skinner’s comment last week, how- 
ever qualified, that “Freud has pro- 
duced a considerable amount of child- 
ish nonsense” is an unhappy asper- 
sion on himself rather than Freud. 


That we no longer, by and large, beat 
children, flog or hang “criminals”, 
jeer at the insane, persecute homo- 
sexuals, or regard any form of racism 
as consistent with civilised conduct, is 
largely due to Freud’s genius, and 
courage. 

John Papworth, 

Editor, Resurgence, 

24 Abercorn Place, NW8. 


Double standard 


Arthur Manis’s letter (Jan 10) is such 
a perfect example of the state of mind 
analysed in my article (“The Left 


DIARY 


18 January, Saturday 


LONDON SE3. 6 pm, 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. “Which way to non-violent 
socialism? ’' A discussion working party. 


Greenwich Fellowship Party. 


LONDON SEi9. 11 am to 5 pm. 15 Camden Hill 
Road, Gypsy Hill. One Day Conference on 
‘‘Home Education ’’. Conference fee 5s, 


LONDON WC2. 10 am to 5.30 pm. Friends Meet- 
ing House, 52 St Martin’s Lane, One Day Forum 
on ‘‘ The Relevance of Movements for World 
Government to World Peace’’. Speakers in- 
clude: Patrick Armstrong, Dr Hugh Schonfield, 
Henry Usborne, John Roberts. All Welcome. 
NPC. 


21 January, Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM, 8 pm. ‘‘ The Crown ”’, Corpora- 
tion Street. Discussion Group. ‘‘ Freud and 
Anarchism '’ speaker: Graeme MclIvor. 


30 January, Thursday 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafaigar Square, Inaugural meeting, 
enrolment, of the London School of Non- 
violence. Details: Satish Kumar, ve Newgate 


Street, London EC1. Tel: 01-606 6123. 


and the Middle East”, Jan 3), that I 
cae only be repetitious in answering 
it. 


But there is just one question I would 
like to pin him down on: What politi- 
cal, moral or human principles are 
there which show that the Israelis 
have the right of self-determination in 
the land of ‘Palestine, and that the 
Palestinians have not? 


If he agrees with me that both peoples 
have these rights, then he must agree 
that the status quo should be changed. 
Unless, of course, he continues to 
apply the extraordinary double stand- 
ard which was the subject of my 
article. 

Bill Hillier, 

10 Highbury Terrace, 

Islington, London N1. 


Cambodia’s thanks 


I must express to you my earnest 
thanks for the publication in your 
esteemed paper of an article by Roger 
Moody devoted to Cambodia (Peace 
News, Dec 13). 

It is with the greatest interest that I 
have read this article. I have deeply 
appreciated the perfect objectivity it 
shows with regard to my country, 
whose neutrality is the object of the 
most unjust accusations from the 
American press. 

Sihanouk, 

Head of State, Cambodia. 


post free trial 5s 


STUDENTS: 10 weeks for 5s. 
AIR EDITION: 8 weeks for 10s. 
AMERICA: 6 weeks for 1 dollar. 


SEND this coupon to Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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{ felt mildly guilty when Derek 
Hill, Director of the New Cinema 
Club, wrote more-in-sorrow-than- 
in-anger last week about my com- 
ment on one of the blurbs in their 
current brochure. 


After all, as he pointed out, no- 
one from Peace News had been 
along to any of their films for 
ages in a “ professional capacity ”. 


So the film I picked was The 
Tough Ones, Yugoslav, directed 
by Mica Popovic, And fortunately, 
I enjoyed it a lot. (If I hadn’t, it 
would look as if I am engaged in 
some kind of antiNCC feud, 
which is the last thing I wanted!) 


Largely shot through smoked 
glass—at least, that’s what it 
looked like—it movingly brought 
out the sheer purposelessness 
generated in the aftermath of 
war. 


Two brothers, both partisan 
heroes, wander round the country, 
looking for something to measure 
up to their recent bloody 
struggles. They knock one old 
soldier off his bicycle, almost in- 
explicably beat up a child playing 
football, and then play war 
games with a mad ex-Nazi whose 
great virtue is that he shot his 
fellow soldiers before they could 
shoot the Yugoslavs. 


The film ends with one brother 
going mad himself and shooting 
the German; to complete the 
voir? circle, his brother shoots 
im. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Not perhaps a classic, but a little 
more convincing than, say, Carl 
Foreman’s The Victors. The com- 
plete version of this was shown 
in London last week by Carl 
Foreman himself. At its climax 
virtually everyone has shot every- 
one else. 


* * * 


If you’re disappointed that there’s 
no Personal Comment from John 
Arden this week, so are we. His 
phone seems to have been off the 
hook, so the editors haven’t been 
able to get through and remind 
him. 

We’d been hoping for a dramatic 
first-person account of the occupa- 
tion of Rhodesia House that did 
take place—the one by artists 
and writers last Tuesday, January 
7, in which John was involved. 


The only I-was-there statement 
I’ve seen so far was by Mervyn 
Jones in the New Statesman. 
According to him, the way they 
gained entrance, in twos and 
threes, was by John Arden en- 


gaging the man at the desk in a 
long and detailed inquiry on 
some blocked money owed him 
from Rhodesia. 


Having heard John extemporise 
at length on various subjects in 
the past, I can well imagine that 
the poor fellow at the desk didn’t 
really have a chance. 


*K * 


One of my out-of-fashion heroes 
is G. K, Chesterton. I don’t expect 
my heroes to agree with.me on 
everything, so don’t go writing to 
me pointing out all the undesir- 
able things he found himself sup- 
porting at one stage or another 
(after all, even Gandhi went out 
busily recruiting for the British 
Army during the First World 
War). 


Chesterton was fundamentally on 
the right side, and when he was 
on the wrong side it was from 
the right motives. 


Necessary reading: Manalive, 
The Ballad of the White Horse, 
and The Ball and the Cross. 
(That’s in addition to The Napo- 
leon of Notting Hill, The Flying 
Inn and The Man who was Thurs- 
day.) 

The reason I’m writing this is that 
on Thursday, January 23, on 
BBC-1 Viewpoint there’s going to 
be a programme devoted to him. 


I hope it’s good. It has no excuse 
if it isn’t, and I will probably at- 
tempt an occupation of the BBC 
all by myself if it isn’t. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No repties to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen, Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service 626 Leeds Road, 
Dewsbury. 


MALE pop pianist seeks girl singer/ 
guitarist for proposed trip to Morocco, 
April.- Genuine working partnership. 
Exciting times. Write in confidence, en- 
closing photo, sae. Box No 888. 


PARTNER required. Parity. Northern dis- 
pet: general medical practice, Box No 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4C Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW8, SWI 4192. 


YOUNG MAN hitching to India would lke 
advice, jobs and tips please from ex- 
perienced travellers. Box No 889. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK in print can be supplied b 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Boo 
tokens issued and exchanged, Large stock 
of books, paperbacks, peace literature, 
greeting cards, stationery etc. 9.30 am to 
6 pm, Mon/Sat, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Ni, TER 4473. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, 
monthly 2s, Freedom, weekly 6d. Trial 
subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84B Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley), London E1. 


RESURGENCE, the Journal of the 4th 
World. Bimonthly, 2s 6d from Housmans 
and other bookshops, or 8s post free from 
the Business Manager, 94 Priory Road, 
London NW6. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan movement in India, may be 
obtained from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London NI, at 15s yearly 
or is 6d (post 3d) each issue. 


Accommodation wanted 
WRITER (1n) seeks accommodation as of 
February 1. Will share house/flat, com- 
munal/private, central London. Phone 
WEL 8001, or write Box No 885. 


Situations vacant 


FRIENDS Peace and International Rela- 
tions Committee require assistant in 
General Office. Shorthand/typist with filing 
experience essential. Apply Secretary, 
P&IRC, Friends House, Euston Road, Lon- 
don NW1, 


UNUSUAL opportunity for teacher to join 
existing well experienced young team in 
a therapeutic community for 32 
emotionally disturbed boys and_ giris 
where the adults live with the children 
in a very real sense. Hard work but 
unusual opportunities and experience. 
Burnham scale plus full board, Homer 


Lane Trust, Church Lane, Toddington, 
Glos. 

UNUSUAL, opportunity for Housefather 
and/or Housemother to join existing well 
experienced young team in a therapeutic 


community for 32 emotionally disturbed 
boys and girls where the adults live with 
the children in a very real sense, Hard 
work but unusual opportunities and ex- 
perience. Post of responsibility could be 
created for suitable applicant. Salary in 
accordance with national recognised scale 
plus full board. Homer Lane Trust, Church 
Lane, Toddington, Glos. 


YCND require organiser/factotum, Applica- 
tions to YCND, 14 Grays Inn Road, WC1. 


Wanted 

BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SW13. 
PRO 7254. 

For sale 
RECORDS from Housmans. ‘' Ballad of a 
Free People ’’ the story of the Greeks. 
Music by Mikis Theodorakis, lyrics b 


Yannis Ritsos, BR 307. 52s 11d, pp is 6d. 
‘‘Mauthauzen and Six Songs’’ sung by 
Maria Farantouri, orchestra directed by 
ee Theodorakis. BR 309, 52s I1d, pp 
Is 6d. 


Cinema 

NEW CINEMA CLUB. Subscription 25s. 
Free ‘brochure illustrates amazing new 
season, 122 Wardour Street, WI. 734 5888. 


Theatre. 


UNITY EUS 8647, ‘‘ Cinderella’' a new 
twist to an old tale. Fri, Sat, Sun at 7.45 
pm. Sun matinee at 3 pm. Tickets 10s, 
7s 6d, 5s, Mems 7s 6d. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni 
and printed in Great Britain oy Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 185 Fonthill Road, 
N4. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
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